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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

Whatever may be the ultimate solution of the Irish problem, 
one striking feature of it is impregnably established for the con- 
sideration of the world, which will doubtless have much weight 
with all impartial observers. That is, the significant part taken 
by General Smuts. It seems only a few years ago that he was 
perhaps the most implacable foe of the British Empire then living. 
To-day he is one of its foremost champions and supporters. Hav- 
ing led and confirmed in loyalty to that Empire the people whom 
he once led in hostility to it, he has lent his commanding pres- 
tige and diplomatic genius to the task of intervening similarly to 
confirm in imperial loyalty another people, alien to him, whose 
conflict with Great Britain was ancient before the Boer States 
were founded. Yet nobody in the world regards him as incon- 
stant or inconsistent. We should search far in the world's 
history to find a comparable example of courageous and en- 
lightened statesmanship. 

The unusual character of the weather during much of this year's 
spring and summer, coinciding with the appearance of excep- 
tionally large sun spots, has given rise to renewed speculation 
upon the presumptive relation between the two phenomena, and 
upon the influence, other than mechanical, of the sun upon hu- 
man life. It is one of the commonplaces of science that we re- 
ceive light, heat and power from the sun. But we have now 
come to realize that solar radiation is much more than mere 
illumination, and that the much-ridiculed "blue glass" fad of a 
generation ago was in fact the adumbration of great scientific 
truths. Every photographer knows the striking difference be- 
tween red rays and blue rays, in their effect upon various chemi- 
cals, and physiologists and therapeutists are now pretty weH 
agreed that certain rays, notably violet and ultra-violet, have 
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specific effects upon the nerves and other tissues and organs of 
the human body. It is rational to suppose, then, that the occur- 
rence of the stupendous phenomena known as sun spots, by 
materially changing the composition of sunlight and increasing 
the component proportion of certain actinic or other rays, may 
powerfully affect human health and life; and that thus instead 
of being merely the mechanical source of light, heat and power, 
the sun may be the source of vital influences, making for physical 
life or death, and even of influences profoundly affecting the 
mental and moral activities of man. It was not through mere 
chance and guess-work that "solar myths" were made the basis 
of so many religious systems and beliefs in ancient times. 

No appointment to the Governorship of the Philippines would 
have commanded or deserved more general or more unqualified 
approval than that of General Leonard Wood, who in that place 
will have an opportunity to do a work comparable at once in diffi- 
culty and in importance with that which he so successfully per- 
formed twenty years ago in Cuba. It will, however, in an essen- 
tial respect differ from that earlier work, and will resemble rather 
the doings of Lord Durham in Canada and Lord Cromer in Egypt, 
with which his Cuban labors have often been compared, not to his 
discredit. He went to Cuba to prepare that island for the inde- 
pendence which had been irrevocably pledged to it in the very act 
of war which set it free from Spain. He will go to the Philippines 
to govern lands to which in that same act of war no promise of in- 
dependence was made, but which were on the contrary understood 
to be perpetually brought under the possession and sovereignty 
of the United States. The same wise, firm, sympathetic states- 
manship which triumphed in the one case may well prove equally 
successful in the other. 

The long notorious and unfragrant case of Bergdoll the slacker 
reveals new elements of the sordid and humiliating at every new 
step. The worst of it, as revealed by the report of the Congres- 
sional investigation, is not that American citizenry should have 
comprised such a creature as Bergdoll himself, but that a former 
Acting Judge-Advocate-General and two Colonels of the United 
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States Army should be not only suspected but officially charged 
with conspiracy to aid and abet him in his disgraceful crime. It 
is a reminder that a service generally so true and noble is after all 
composed of common mortals, not always exempt from the turpi- 
tude of an Arnold or a Wilkinson. 

The ill fortune which attended the first appearance in this coun- 
try of the French lawn tennis champion, Mile. Lenglen, was of 
course most unwelcome to her countrymen, and has provoked 
comment upon the extraordinary series of defeats which French 
contestants have this year suffered. It is recalled that the grand 
prizes of horse-racing and of motor-cycle racing were won by 
Britons, that a Belgian bicyclist won the Tour de France, that an 
Italian won the swimming championship on the Seine, and that 
Americans won in rifle shooting, in the dog show, and in the prize 
fight, preceding this latest victory in the tennis courts. Yet is 
France not without consolation. At least she won the Verdun 
Handicap and the Grand Prix of the Marne. 

The movement for a radical revision of the British House of 
Lords is again to the fore, with a prospect that presently that his- 
toric Chamber, to which the Anglo-Saxon world on both sides of 
the Atlantic owes Magna Charta, will be transformed from an 
hereditary to an elective basis. The important point in the whole 
matter is, however, not so much the constitution of the House as 
the fact that a Second Chamber is to be retained. Indeed, the 
logic of the change will be that the House of Lords will be con- 
firmed in its status with increased authority. That, from the 
American and democratic point of view, is sound policy. We 
have recently had in our own political history an impressive 
example of the value of a Second Chamber in the National Legis- 
lature, and the need and value of such a body are no less in the 
United Kingdom than in the United States. Never, indeed, was 
the need of it there greater than at the present time, and never, 
happily, were the character and ability of that Chamber of the 
British Parliament higher than at the present time. Indeed, con- 
sidering the large proportion of its members who have been 
appointed to it for sheer merit, regardless of birth or wealth, we 
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may question whether there is another legislative body in the 
world quite comparable with it; or at least comparable with what 
it may become through a judicious winnowing of its membership. 

The application of our new law for the restriction of immigra- 
tion has provided another strong argument for the transfer to the 
other side of the ocean of a large part of the work of the Immigra- 
tion Bureau. It has long seemed desirable, for many reasons, 
that the examination of would-be immigrants, as to their physi- 
cal, mental and moral fitness, should be conducted at the ports of 
embarkation, rather than at those of entry to this country. It is 
obvious that in many respects such examination would be more 
easy and at the same time more effective there than here. Now 
it also seems desirable that the restriction of numbers should be 
applied over there rather than here. Recently it was announced 
that several hundred aliens who had arrived at New York might 
be forbidden to land, and be sent back to Europe, for the reason 
that the legal quota of immigrants from their countries had 
already been filled for the current month. It seems to be a clumsy, 
costly and unjust system, to let aliens flock hither, only to be 
turned back again, either because of unfitness or because there 
are too many of them. It would be cheaper and better for us, 
and very much better for them, to have them stopped at the ports 
of embarkation. 

The new revenue bill adopted by the House of Representatives 
is expected to decrease the burden of taxation by about $800,000,- 
000, to shift much of the remainding burden so as to make it 
easier to bear, and to provide a revenue of $3,200,000,000. Such 
a measure is stupendous; almost comparable with those of our late 
allies in the Great War. Its satisfactory working and its fulfil- 
ment of its expectations must of course be earnestly desired. 
Unfortunately it is not free from imputations of having in part 
been inspired by political rather than by purely economic consid- 
erations. For some of these there may be some foundation. It 
would be a miracle if so elaborate a measure, prepared by a politi- 
cal body, were entirely free from such reproach. But it is prob- 
able that it is or will be charged with far more political bias than 
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it really contains. When a writer of national prominence in one 
of the most widely circulated of periodicals makes the unqualified 
assertion that all tariff laws are necessarily political and not 
economic, we need not be surprised at any other stupid brutality 
of partisan criticism. 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Scott 
has provoked not a little discussion of his merits as a novelist, or 
as a writer of historical romances; and has elicited from various 
criticasters a flood of flippant flings at the " Great Wizard of the 
North." It is recalled, too, that Mark Twain, who was assuredly 
no mere criticaster, in one of his ebullient fantasies suggested 
that Scott wrote no English that was not slovenly, involved, poor, 
thin or commonplace, that he showed no real fire, that he had no 
heroes and heroines who were not cads and "caddesses", that it 
was "impossible to feel an interest in these bloodless shams, these 
milk-and-water humbugs", and that no one could now read him 
and keep respect for him — which for all the world reminds us of 
Swinburne on Byron, or of G. B. Shaw on Shakespeare. The fact 
stands, however, that several of Scott's novels rank to-day, as 
indeed they always have, in the very forefront of the "best sell- 
ers", and that many of his characters and incidents have become 
a part of the intellectual furniture of the race. 

The Joint International Commission on the St. Lawrence 
River improvement scheme reports that at a cost of $252,000,000 
a thirty-foot ship channel can be constructed from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic, from the dams along which 1,464,000 horse 
power of electrical energy can be developed. Much opposition 
to the scheme has been aroused and expressed, however, on the 
ground that such a waterway would divert traffic from the Erie 
Canal, from the port of New York, and from other ports on our 
North Atlantic coast. It is possible that it would have such 
effect. But the proper and most effective opposition to it would 
be expressed not in mere words but in the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal to similar proportions and the development along it 
of a similar volume of energy. It would be discreditable in the 
extreme, to our own business acumen, for us to refuse to go into 
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the international project, and yet neglect to execute a similar 
project of our own, and incidentally to let a million horse-power 
run to waste while we are burning millions of tons of coal to do 
work which would actually be better done by waterpower. 

Mr. Hoover's insistence upon his own conditions under which 
aid would be sent to the starving Russians, has happily been 
quite inflexible, as it had need to be. It is one of the most damn- 
ing indictments of the Soviet system that, having consciously 
and unquestionably brought upon Russia the most appalling 
economic disaster in the history of the world, it strove to prevent 
the giving of relief to the millions threatened with death, unless 
it were permitted to pervert the beneficent act into propaganda 
for bolstering up the infamous system which was the cause of all 
the trouble. History records no more inhuman proposal than 
that the relief sent to the starving Russians should be distributed 
on political lines, given to Bolshevists and withheld from anti- 
Bolshevists; unless it was that the food should be given to the 
strong and well, and withheld from the weak and sick, who should 
be left to perish as not worth saving. There is encouraging 
ground for hope that the catastrophe which has befallen Russia 
will prove to be the inevitable Nemesis of those who have pre- 
cipitated it, and that with the relief of the famine Sovietism will 
be overthrown. 



